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regenerated, and filled 


“light of the knowledge of the 


have been extinguished. 


“ The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky, 
The Soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die.” 
We rapped atthedoor, and were 
directly admitted into the chamber 
ofthe sick woman. Shereclinedina 


ipartially erect posture upon the 








ORIGINAL. 





WER AND LOVELINESS OF 


TIANITY. 


CHRIS- 


An incident, founded on fact. 


“ Let us, this evening, pay avi- 


93 


to our friend Mrs. —— —, 
id Ito my cousin. “ It will, per- 
ps, afford her pleasure in her so- 
ude, and will certainly be profit. 
le to our own hearts. I neve: 
hither, without being more deeply 
ected with the divine power of 
at overcoming faith which sus- 
is herspirit. Our religion never 
umes a more lovely aspect, than 
en she is found, in the humble 
tage, smoothing the piliow of 
ease, and filling the habitation 
bh peace.” 

y cousin readily assented, and 

set out. 

» cool, 


It was one of those 
beautiful evenings, 
ich often succeed a bright sum- 
rday. The purity of the at- 
sphere gave an unusual lustre 
the orbs in the mighty arch 
bve us, and presented them to 
view so distinctly defined, that 
eye almost regarded them as 
erally ‘ isles of light,’ and gazed 
D the fathomless depths beyond 
™. 
Where is something soothing to 
soul inthe calmness and gran- 
br of such a scene, which wri- 
have often attempted to de- 
ibe. Itis, however, mingled with 
mnity. The imagination is 
ildered and awed. We listen, 
host unconsciously, to catch 
he sound f'om those mysterious 
lds. It isan hour when man 
ls his littleness, and wisely was 
elected, by the meditative patri- 
»for holding communion with 
own heart, 
y cousin and myself had felt 
emotions which the scene 
Kened, and we walked on for 
eral minutes without speaking. 
such times, the mind is little 
posed to conversation, and be- 
n persons of kindred feelings 
'e is little need of it. There 
Some souls, which can hold 
erse without the use of words. 
ysterious sympathy informs 
of what is passing in each 
’sminds. A glance, a pres- 
of the hand, the slightest in- 
‘lon, may become the interpre- 
of feeling. At length, our 
each to the dwelling of Mrs. 
» Teminded us of our ob- 
Our thoughts had followed 
ame course, and we now both 
€ together. I paused, how- 
»to hear my cousin’s remarks. 
re is something in a woman’s 
} More pure and elevated than 
of men. There is less of earth- 
§ in heraffections ; and as she 
More deeply, and is less ac- 
bmed to reserve, she speaks, 
1 her feelings are aroused, 
More heartiness and energy. 
This is eertainly a glorious 
ay ofthe power of our Crea- 
put We are about to witness a 
which His might and good- 


are still more attractively ex- 
‘a. He who made the- stars, 


bed, to which her disease had con- 
fined her for many years. She re- 
ceived us with her wonted smile, 
and extending her wasted hand, 
she inquired after our welfare, with 
an affectionate solicitude, which 


sufferin 


cr 


g, which is 
apt to produce an excusable sel- 
fishness of feeling, had not check- 


showed, that 


ed the current of her sympathies. 

In answer to our inquiries, she 
remarked, that the Lord was still 
good to her, and that she was en- 
“ Fle 
said she, her faded 
cye brightening as she looked up, 
is if she saw Him who is invisible, 


abled to hope in His mercy. 


5) 


is with me, 


und her pale features assuming that 
calm and indescribable expression, 
which signified more intelligibly 
than words, that the peace of God 
was there. “ My heart is sinful, 
vet His grace enables me to strive 
after conformity to Hisimage. His 
law is exceeding broad. It extends 
to the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Wedonot know ail the 
iniquity there is within us, while 
we are surrounded by cares and 
pleasures. But God has given me 
‘eisure to know myself, and I bless 
Him, that He cheers my soul with 
the assurance, that in Christ 
abundant redemption, and that He 
will enable even me to triumph at 


is 


last over my corruptions—that I 
shall be brought off more than con- 
queror, through Him that hath 
loved me, and given Himself for 
me.” 

This was spokenin a mild, yet 
confident tone of calm sincerity, 
which proved that the thoughts 
were familiar to her mind, and that 
her faith was indeed the evidence 
of things not seen. There was 
nothing of that affectation of devout 
feeling, which is sometimes assum- 
ed, when others are by to witness 
it. It was the unstudied expres- 
sion of the usual emotions of her 
soul. She proceeded to converse 
in the same tone, showing by her 
manner, that our arrival had only 
had the effect to bring out her 
thoughts in words. Prepared, as 
we had been, by our previous re- 
flections, for conversation of this 
kind, we yet found, that it required 
some effort to bring our feelings 
to chord with hers. We seemed 
to have met with abeing of anoth- 
er rank, who was accustomed to 
bold nearer communion with God 
than those around her, and exhibit- 
ed, like Moses, something caught 
from that intimacy which awed the 
worldly passions with which visiters 
approached her. We listened to 
her with that fixed attention, with 
which men are accustomed to hear 
those who have witnessed interest- 
ing scenes, with which it deeply 
behooves their auditors to become 
acquainted. It was instructive to 
hear her references to the scriip- 
tures. Afilictive experience is an 
illumiuating commentary on these 
holy oracies. She had « read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly di- 
gested them.” She had compared 
them with the workings of her 
own heart, and had proved the truth 
of their assertions, as well as expe- 





created the soul of man; the soul,! rience: 
with the} doctrines and pro: 


glory of Ged,” outshines all the| pale, tranquil feature 
stars in the firmament; and shalljscribable sicot 
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increase in lustre when they shall 


isumotir a had 4 
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i11,iSes, 
I could not belp gazing at her, 
Ss with inde-| 
ons 
so interesiing a sick 


her, But a! 


Miitien 


lwas with a gentie hand ; and she} 


was withering away, like a fading 
flower, losing the hue ofher cheek, 
the 


but exhibiting nene ofl 


r from decay oi 


and droopin: 


strength, 


those unpleasant accompaniments | 
of sickness, which give pain to the | God of all grace and consolat 


feelings of a visitcr. For years she 
had lain thus hej piess, and inde ied 
tothe kindness of Christian friends 
for support, vet ever cheerful, and 
rejoicing in her affliction. Yet 
she had nothing of what is termed 
enthusiasm Her 


views were remarkably distinct, 


in her piety. 
and all her feelings calm yet confi- 
dent. She knew of the doctrine 
thetit wastrue. In the solitude of 
that humble chamber, the Spirit 
who leads into all truth, had in 

structed her in the mysteries of 
godliness, and had sealed her to the 
day of redemption. The fsospel 
had been unfolded to her, in ‘ts glo- 
ry, and to her soul it was the pow- 
er of God and the wisdom of God. | 
There was the simplicity of a chi.d 

in her €xpressions, but every word | 
she uttered gave testimcny, t! at | 
Christ was formed in her the hone 
She felt ali the al 
sinfulness of her heart, am. relied 
entirely upon the great atonement 
forthe remission of he: sins. She 
never alluded to her sufferings, as 


of elory. 
$ ; 


rat! 


many in her situation are apt to do, 


as possessing something of an ex- 


platory character ; 
pear sensible, that ¢ 


r did she ap- 
“lence 
with which she bore them. was at 


all remarkable. Whenever she 
spoke of her disease, it was witha 
direct reference to the inscrutable 
wisdom and kindness of God. “ My 
Father,” said she, “ is pleased to 
visit me with pain, and I know that 
He intendsit for my good. Though 
I do not see all the mercy of the 
dispensation now, I shall yet see 
and praise Him for it.” She was 
in the fullest sense a Christian. She 


benevolent man beholds a _fellow- 
being struggling in the waters. 
Hence she always expressed a live- 


most impressive manner, gave her 
monitory exhortations to those who 
visited her, 

We prolonged our visit, as long 
as her weakness would allow, and 
when we knelt around ner bedside, 
und addressed our petitions to the 
our souls seemed to be lifted to a 
more endearing communion with 
the Father of our Spirits. We took 
leave of her, and I thought on leav- 
ing her chamber, how far the wis- 
dom which the Spirit had tanght 
her, surpassed the philosophy of 
men ; and how infinitely preferable 
was her situation to that of the 
most envied 
eye of God looked on him with 
displeasure, and his heart were 


irs. with peace in betiev- 


ing, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 





THEOLOGICAL. 





INCOMPETENCY OF THE HUMAN MIND 
TO COMPREHEND THE CHARACTER 
AND WAYS OF GOD. 


The following luminous and philosophi- 
cal essay on this subject, is extracted 
from a notice inthe London Quarter- 
ly Review, of Dr. Coppleston’s “ In- 
quiry into the Doctrines of Necessity 
and Predestination,” and Archbishop 
King’s 


tion.” 


“iscourse on Predestina- 
This subject is highly impor- 
tant, and this essay will prepare the 
way for several articles, which we 
have laid by for publication. 


The remark which Cicero made 
was no opinion so unreasonable, 


der, is, in a still higher degree, 
applicable to theology, the noblest | 
and most important kind of phi-| 
losophy, which can engage the at-| 
tention of a reasonable being. It 
is scarcely possibile to estimate the 


the relations which subsist be- 





had embraced the truth in the love | 
of it, and had taken the word of| 
God as the man of her counsel. | 
Religion had effected in her its, 
perfect work, of controlling every | 
affection, and bringing .every 
thought into captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ. In every thing 
that she said, the pervading influ- 
ence of religion was manifest. Sie 
talked actions, and 
brought them to the right stand 
ard, with that kind of ease, which 
showed how supremely her mind ' 
was under the control of religion, 
even when she made no direct re- 
ference to the system itself. The 
purity of the water attested its ori- 
gin, though the fountain itself was 
not brought to view. Her whole 
soul scemed to obey the impulse 
which it had received at its conver- 
sion, and to move steadily on its 
bright course towards Heaven, as 
the planets, having once been 
launched into the wide expanse, 
roll on in their splendid career, in 
obedience to their original impulse. 

Though she thus stood aloof 
from the world, she felt for man- 
kind that benevolent anxiety which 
Christianity inspires. She had stu- 
died human nature, with some at- 
tention, aud she knew the source 
of the perverted judgments, the fe- 
verish passions and the unworthy 
aims of men. She looked upon 
them with the eye of a Christian. 
pitying their follies, and earnestly 
desiring the convalescence of their 
moral natures. She saw them 


of human 


tween the Creator and his imtelli- 


lwent creatures, as if the nature 


and properties of both were per- 
fectly understood. <A code of in- 
tellectual and moral laws, deduc- 
ed from the various processes of 
the human mind, is transferred to 


men speak with confidence of the 
necessary course of his proceed- 
ings, upon the strength of princi- 
ples, which are grounded upon an 


functions of a limited intelligence. 
It is perfectly true, that constitut- 


ied as we are, we have no other 
jmeans of understanding the na- 


ture and attributes of God, than 
to investigate the faculties and 
powers of ourown minds, and to 
conceive the Deity to possess them 
in the highest degree of perfec- 
tion of which we can form a no- 
tion. Butit does not follow, be- 
cause this is the best, or the only 
method, that it is therefore ade- 
quate to the end which we propose 
to ourselves; because it is by no 
means certain, that our Creator 
intended us to enjoy a full and sa- 
tisfactory knowledge of his=ewn 
nature, or of his moral govern- 
ment of the world. Indeed, inde- 
pendently of the absurdity which 
attaches to the supposition, that 
an inferior intelligence should be 
able to comprehend a_ superior 
in-all its parts, it is utterly incon- 
sistent with astate of moral disci- 
pline, that the creatures who are 
subject to it, should have a per- 
fect comprehension of all its fea- 
tures and bearings; or, conse- 
quently, of the nature of that Be- 
ing upon whom these depend.—. 
Every observable analogy leads us 
to believe, that man is in progress 
to a more perfect state; as.a pre- 





rushing down the stream, and she 


ed in 2 course of moral discipline: 


of our race, if the} 


unvisited by one of those gracious | 
influences, which filled the soul of | 


concerning philosophy, thatthere | 


as not to have found some defen-! 


injury which has been done to the | 
cause of truth by men, who have 
speculated, in the abstract, upon | 


the operations of the Deity; and | 


imperfect acquaintance with the | 


paration to which, he is here plac- 


the preciousness of their| felt that compassion, with which a|and if this be the case, to com- 
i . a oan . 
| plain of any difficulty, or seeming | 


| contradiction, in the plan of God’s 
providence, is only to complain 
|that he is not more perfect (*.n 


. | never saw/}ly solicitude for the spiritual wel-| God has thoucht ff to make him: | 
Pie | , 
son. Con-j fare of all around her, and in the| that he cannot anticipate that pro- 
; 


; mised state, where faith will ter- 
| minate in knowledge. 
| The neglect of this one con- 
sideration, that man is at present 
‘inastate of discipline, with re- 
gard to his intellectual as well as 
his moral habits, has en the 
i fruitful source of many en errou: 


! 
} 
} 


' 
he 


lutility of religion. Religion is 
|the practical law, by which out 
hopes are to be regulated in a 
istate of trial; and if once we en- 
ter into speculations upon its na- 
iture, which have no reierence to 
lour actual condition, as creatures 
lina state of probation, there is 
| oer at danger of our falling into 
dificulties and errours. because 
| we are wandering beyond the le- 
| gitimate province of religion. As 
far as reason will conduct us to 
the grounds of those commands, 
ithe observance of which tends to 
‘lioration of our moral state, 
or afford us an insight into the na- 
ture of those attributes of 
Deity, which are calculated to ex- 
alt ovr piety, so far we may pro- 
ceed with safety: if we would go 
bevond this, we must commit our- 
selves to the guidance, not of our 
own reason, but of revelation. 


! 


| a 
A secondary cause of the con- 


human reason have introduced in- 


human language, or, rather its in- 
adequacy to a purpose which it 
was never intended to answer: for 
as toits proper objects, it is suffi- 
ciently perfect. If it be impossi- 
ble, as undoubtedly it 18, for a fi- 
nite and impertect imelligence to 
\form a correct idea of one which 
‘is perfect and uncircumscribed, it 
is plain that language, which must 
always be correlative with the ideas 
of those who invent it, cannot, in 
strict metaphysical propriety, be 
employed by beings of a finite un- 
iderstanding, in speaking of the 
divine nature. It will express 
very well the ideas which they 
have of God; and these, for all the 





} 


cr 


which they are placed, may be, 
and are sufficient; and the ideas 
themselves may be in kind just, as 
far as they go; but certainly they 
are inadequate, and so, of course, 
are the words whichexpress them; 
and, therefore, these words are 
very likely to be the cau8es of con- 
fusion, when not employed with 
care. Here again it is necessary 
to keep in view the fractical ob- 


things; or we shall be misled by 
the words in which we are oblig- 
ed to speak of them. The human 
mind, as Reid has observed, de- 
lights in analogies. There is 
scarcely any thing, when consider- 
ed with regard to its relative ef- 
fect upon some other thing, for 
which an analogy may not be 
found amongst objects of a totally 
different class; and these analo- 
gies are employed to facilitate the 
conception of things, which are 
not easily apprehended, by com- 
paring them with others with 
which we are more familiar.— 
This practice has prevailed so 
universally, that in many cases 
the proposition, which asserts the 
analogy, has been founded in com- 
mon speech, with the enunciation 
of one or both of the ratios ol 
which it consists: and the conse- 
quence has been, that many pro- 
positions are continually stated, 
which are essentially false; but 
which are not productive of ma- 
terial errour, as long as the terms 
of both ratios in the analogy are 
cognizable to human reason; as 
when we say, “the mind affre- 
hends a certain truth,” instead of 
saying, “ the mind is in the same 
relation to a certain truth, as the 
hand is in, to an object which it 
lays hold on, or apprehends.” It 
is where the terms cease to be ho 
mogeneous, that analogy leads us 
into errour: and this distinction 
is one of the leading featnres of 
the new philosophy; for the old, 
down to the tin# of Des Cartes. 
was purely anu'Cyicgal, 
= 





Ste ue . . ; 
injurious to the purity and the 


Oli, | 


the | 


fusion which the speculations of 


practical purposes of the state in | 


jects of a knowledge of divine’ 


| Archbishop King and Dr. Co 
pleston have shown the dan; 
jand deceitfuiness of  analogic. 
‘reasoning, when applied to ti 
relations which subsist betwe: 
the Creator and his creatures, 

| We observe certaia results « 
God’s government of the warlc. 
| corresponding, in kind, with thos: 
iwhich would be produced, on « 
|}more limited scale, by the justice. 
lor mercy, or knowledge of an in- 
|dividual of our own species. To 
corresponding results we are ne- 
\turally led to assign identical 
cu and therefore we transfer a‘ 
he properties of justice and 
‘mercy. and knowledge to the Dei- 
ity. And for all practical purposes 
'we may safely do so: but when 
|we reason back from these pro- 
perties, and argue that the justic« 
and mercy of the Deity will, in a!! 
‘cases, produce effects visibly cor- 
responding to those which result 
from the justice and mercy of man. 
|we go farther than we have an’ 
right to go, and are misled b» 
the improper use of terms. 

The most important mistak« 
which this cause is apt to pro 
duce, is the imposing upen the 
| operations of the Deity, the same 
laws of necessity which regulate 
our own proceedings. It is said 
for instance, that if the Deity per- 
mits a man to do that which he 
might have inclined him not te 
do, it is inconsistent with his jus 
tice’ to punish him for doing it 
But the correct staternent of the 
proposition is this: As far as we 
can collect from what is revealea 


‘ 
,ouce 1 





to theology, is the imperfection of | to us oO; the mora! government ol 


the world, the Almighty acts im @ 
manner analogous to that, which 
‘in human «ffairs is cailed justice 
and as in human affairs it would 
be unjust to punish a man for a 
crime which we might have hin, 
dered him from committing, so it 
does not seem to us to be consis- 
tent with the generaj tenour of the 
Divine proceedings, that punish- 
ment should overtake an offence 
under circumstances here describ- 
ed. If it be said, that the princi- 
ples of justice are immutable and 
eternal, we answer, true; but then 
arises the question, how is justice 
to be defined? As far as we our- 
selves are concerned one with an- 
other, the question may be readi- 
ily answered ; and as far as we are 
practically interested in the jus- 
tice of God, and in the imitation 
of it, we may abide by the answer; 
but when we proceed upon the 
strength of it, to say what may or 
may not be done by the Deity, 
consistently with justice, we. for- 
get that we are binding Him down 
to our knowledge of his plans, and 
confining his attributes by rules, 
drawn from an observation of their 
effect. Instead of saying, God 
can do nothing but what is just, 
we ought to shape the assertion 
thus, whatever God does, is just. 
—And the difference, although 
seemingly verbal, is in fact, ‘very 
material, as the disputes concern- 
ing predestination abupdantly 
prove. 

We have observed, that, for all 
the practical ends of religion, it 1s 
sufficient that men should attri- 
bute to the Almighty the moral 
properties of justice, mercy, &c. 
free from all alloy of prejudice 
and passion, according to the com- 
mon and received acceptation of 
the terms. But we tread upon un- 
safe ground, when we proceed to 
define with accuracy the divine 
attributes of perfect justice, per- 
fect goodness, &c, and to talk of 
them as of properties well under- 
stood, and to deduce from them a 
regular system of action for the 
Deity. Itis still more inaccurate, 
if it be not more unsafe, to talk of 
hig, infinite wisdom, justice and 
roodness; an epithet, which, when 
applied to moral qualities, is per- 
fectly unintelligible. Of abstract 
infinity, we have no idea at all; of 
infinite space, or substance, we 
have at most only anegative idea; 
itis something so great as to ad- 
mit of no addition; and it is ex- 
tremely donbtful whether we are 
capable of forming any such idea 
inourminds. But when we speak 
of u Being infinitely good, it can 
mean nothing more than this, a 
Being so good, as to admit of no 
\ddulivi t@ his goodness 
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ths sense itis phon’ 
pert speak of perf’ oodness. 

Again, since justice, ercy, &c. 
ate relative qualities, i.e. affect- 
ing the relations by which men 
are connected together as part of 
amoral system, and are virtues, 
inasmuch as they promote the 
happiness of the individuals; se 
when we speak of the justice and 
mercy of God, we must under- 
stand them as those attributes, by 
which He shapes his proceedings 
toward mankind, so as to bring 
about, in the end, that quantity of 
positive happiness, which He in- 
tended them to retain when He 
created them. And since we nei- 
ther know the nature of that hap- 
piness, the degree in which it is to 
be enjoyed, nor all the methods by 
which, on the part of God, it is to 
be brought about, it is plainly ve- 
ry presumptuous and unsate to ar- 
raign any proceeding of his provi- 
dence, as inconsistent with the 
principles of justice. 
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MISSIONARY. 








FOREIGN. 


FRUM THE NEW-HAVEN RELIGIOUS INTEL- 
LIGENCER, 


PALESTINE MISSION, 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Levi 
Parsons to Rev. Nir. Hooker, of Green 
Farms, dated Syra, Aug. 5, 1821. 


the 


“WY DEAR BROTNER HOOKER, 

Your kind letter of Feb. 4, was receiv- 
eri July 15, and has been read again and 
ayain with great pleasure, You have 
my repeated thanks for the rich collec- 
tion of fucts, and for sending me two 
sheets well filled. Vo afford you any 
thing like a compensation tor the plea- 
sure you gave me, will be impossible. 
Chere is no American yesscl at this port 
but IT am reselved to be 
with the hope of gettin 
from you the sooner, 


Pt { 
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in readiness, j 
other letter 
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Trt Ye testo 
sore pro- | has boen afree press, Pu tic — 
' Indian and European, are now discussed | 


with spirit and intelligence. One whig 
newspaper, (The Calentta Journal), sclis 
‘2 thousand a day, incin ung Sunday, al- 
‘though it consists of ten pages, and sells 
‘for a shilling. The proprietor and edi- 
tor is making an honest fortune by it. 
| Other papers are. also fortunate. — Cal- 
j cutta is a place of great extent and po- 

pulation. Two years ago it was found 
; to contain nine hundred thousand inha- 
b tants, and it is rapidly increasing. The 
great start in improvement dates from 
the admission of the free trade. 


aa 


DOMESTIC. 


CREEK INDIANS. 


To the Churches composing the Ccmiulgee, 
Georvia and Ebenezer Association, their 
Board of Trustees for establishing a 
School and Mission among the Creek 
Indians, by their Secretary, wish Mercy 
and Peace multiplied. 

DEAR BRETHREN, 

It is made the duty of the Secretary of 
your Board, to lay before you a summa- 
ry of their proceedings at their late meet- 
ing, at Fort-Creck M. H. on the two last 
days of January past. At that meeting 
it was their jey not only to find a quo- 
rum present to do business, but to en- 
wage a brother as Superintendent of the 
contemplated school, and as a Missiona- 

y to the Nation. This was the Rev. Lee 

Compere of the Charleston Association, 

S. C. ir whom vour Board have _ confi- 

dence, as to character and taicnts, and 

hope to find a heart and temperature of 
mind suited to the station in which they 
have had the happiness to engage him. 

fe makes no requisition on the Board 
for his services, but a comfortable sup- 
port for himself'and family, and for which, 
your Board have not hesitated to pledge 
themselves to him, on your behalf; and 
to remove himself and family (consisting 
of a wife and two small children) from 

South Carolina to the Nation. And the 

brother (for himself and wife) “ gives 

himself tothe Lord and to us by the will 
of God,” to the best of his endeavour to 
promote and effectuate your generous 
des:ens among the Indians, according to 
instruction aiforded from time to time. 
Brothers Williams and Milner were 





How gladly wouid I cheer vour heart. 
by filling these pages with such infornu- 
tion as you most ardently d 
present [ am in a redived situation, while | 
the war rages around us with unrelent- 
ing fury. i say retired situation ; but we 
are not out of the hearing of the roar of 
cannon, and the constant alarm of war. 
We wish to convince bot: Turks and 
Greeks, that we have nothing to do with 
the implements of death. Our object is 
freace, peace, in the most enlarged and 
iuportaut sense; peace to Turks and 
Grecks—peace and good will to men, 
without distinction of name or nation. 
Such is pure Christianity. This island is 
more quiet than those around us. We 
hope for better times soon; but the 
sword is unsheathed, and God oily 
tnows when it will be sheathed. 

I left Jerusalem to seck a quiet settle- 
ment for the summer, expecting to re- 
turn in the fall. {do not relinquish the 
hope of returning before winter. I never 
was sensible of greatcr attachment to 
any place than to Jerusalem, and know 
of no greater affliction than to be detain- 
ed from that beloved city. From Turks 
and Jews, from Greeks and Catholics, I 
received many tokens of friendship. If 
tranquillity be restored, it will aflord one 
of the most important stations for doing 
good, without offering the least offence 
to the government. Representatives 
from the wor/d are present, and you may 
converse with people of every nation, 
without going twenty feet from the Holy 
Sepulchre. The Turks do not molest 
Crristians, when they transact their own 
business with becoming simplicity-—this 
is ali that can be rationally expected. 
But if the war should continue, there 
will not be wanting opportunities to do 

ood, and get gobd - our operations may 
E. changed, without diminishing the ac- 
tual extent of usefulness. Brother Fisk 
is doing much good at Smyrna. It is not 
thought adviseable for me to go there in 
the present critical circumstances. It is 
a great affiiction to be separated. I find 
not the least occasion for discourage- 
ment. I am now teaching ‘he family of 
the English consul of this island, in 
English and Greek. IT have many op- 
portunities to converse with the priests 
of this island, who are Catholics. 

This letter must be sent, it is proba- 
ble, to Zante, and there opened and 
smoked, and perhaps lost. For this 
reason I write a short letter only, to 
thank you, and to request you to write 
immediately. 

Wislung you the continued presence 
of our covenant God, and requesting 
your daily prayers, I am your affection. 


ate brother. 


4 ' 
Sire; putat 


Postscript by Mr. Fisk. 
Smyrna, Aug. 27. 

Dear Brother,—I have torn open this 
letter, for the sake of reading it and 
adding a postscript. You sce brother 
P. is tossed about from place to phaice : 
indeed, with us both this is a year of 
such affliction, as we never knew any 
thing of hefore—But Jehovah reigns. 
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FOREIGN ABSTRACTS. 


A new chapel was opened last April, 
in Calcutta, by the missionaries of the 
London Missionary Society, and $1500 
raised for it on the spot. It is 70 feet by 

* $2. Converts are multiplying among 
the English residents, anc their zeal in- 
creasing; the consequence is, a very 
salutary influence on the native popula- 
tion. , 


At Nugurcoil, says Mr. Mead, (Feb. 
26, 1821,) exer of 5000 have re- 
nounced heathenism since 1807, and no 
Jonger offer sacrifices to devils, as for- 
meriy. Several new places of worship 
have been crected within the last year ; 
schools and congregations have increas- 
ed, and an encouraging spirit of liberal- 
ity has appeared among the people. 

Accounts received from India state, 
that universal peace and tranquillity pre- 
wailed from Ceylon to Napal, amongst 
a population of above one hundred mil- 
lions of people ; a state of things new, 
not only in our Indian annals, but un- 
known to all other periods of the history 
of Hindostan. Thjs pleasing state of 
affairs is attributable to the mild and 


adininistration of the marquis of 


appoimted, with the Secretary, an E-re- 
cutive Commiiiee to carry these purposes 
into effective operation. And to enable 
them to do so, it was resalved, that the 
Secretary should draw on the Treasury 
of the Georgia Association (according 
to a resolve of her Board) for $ 500, to 
meet the expenses in the commence- 
ment of these operations. (This was 
done because that Association only was 
in funds, nothing doubting but the oth- 
ers wil] exert themselves to be ready 
soon to meet future calls.) It was also 
resolved, that the irembers of this Board 
feel themselves individually bound to 
promote, in the best manner they can, 
the collection of fun’s from the churches, 
or individuals, (especially those from the 
Ocmulgee snd Ebenezer Associations.) 
And it was further resolved, that the Su- 
perintendent should, as he might judge 
the affairs of the Institution would per- 
mit, trave! in the interior as an Evan- 
gelist, and take up collections for the be- 
netit of the funds. The Secretary was 
ordered to furnish the Superintendent 
with credentials and other papers neces- 
sary to his Mission ; and brothers Davis 
and Milner"were wstructed to engage a 
brother to accompany and aid him in his 
first visit to the Nation. 

He was also directed to lay the pro- 
cecdings of the meeting before the Board 
of Foreign Missions, for their approba- 
tion and prtronage ; and to publish an 
abstract of them in an Address to the 
Churches in this Connexion, and to for- 
ward it: And finall4, it was agreed, by 
the will of God, to mect again at Eaton- 
ton, on Thursday and Friday before the 
first Sabbath in September next. 

{The Board proceed to make an 
earnest appeal to the liberality of 
their brethren, and conclude thus: | 


O brethren, it is high time to awake to 
righteous exertion, and sin not by longer 
delay ; but let us redeem the time be- 
cause the days are evil. May the God 
of all grace who has given the Heathen 
to his Son for his possession, grant you 
the honour and happiness to be instru- 
mental in preparing them for his inheri- 
tance, ano fulfil all the good pleasure 
of his will, and be found at his coming, 
to praise, and to honour, and to glory, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 

JESSE MERCER, Secretary. 
Powelton, Feb. 26, 1822. 


GREAT OSAGE MISSION. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Amasa Jones, 


to the Editor of the Woodstock Monitor, 
9 


~?> 


dated—Harmony Station, December 
1821. 


After mentioning the prevalence of 
the agrie and fever, and other sickness 
in the family, since their arrival, and that 
six have died within the same time, viz. 
Mrs. Montgomery, Mr. Seely, and four 
infants, and that the survivors are con- 
valescent, he writes : 

“ We are pleasantly situated on the 
Maridisin river, about 4 miles above its 
confluence with the Osage. It is a plea- 
sant streain, about twice as large as Quee- 
chee. On the north and east large pra- 
rics present themselves to view, low 
large we can hardly judge, Good tim- 
ber is near, and a sufficient supply for us. 
We have now ten cabins up, and most 
of them finished ; the rest will be pro- 
bably the next week. Their size is 16 
feet square. A store house, 24 by 22, 
and the most of our goods packed in it. 
We are now about to build a kitchen, 28 
by 24. The height is the same as the 
store house—2 stories. ‘To-morrow I 
am expecting to take charge of the fam- 
ily school. At present we have no Indian 
children, but expect to make proclama- 
tion ina few weeks, that we are ready 
for their reception. The Osages have 
always secmed to manifest much plea- 
sure in our designs, and will probably 
comply immediately with our invitation. 
It is exceedingly pleasant that we may 
confide in our heathen neighbours as be- 
ing our faithful friends. The Great Osages 
never haye, in one instance, as I recollect, 
taken any thing without leave, that did 
not belong to them. They bring us 
from time to time little presents which 
they suppose will be useful to us. | 
cannot see why our prospect for do- 
ing good in this place is not equal to 





one of whose powerful engines, 
prosperity af the 
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RELIGIOUS. 


From the New York Daily Advertiser. 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The following letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Owen, Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, to the Rev. 
Dr. Milnor of this city, enclosing one 


that Institution, have been communi- 
cated to the Board of Managers of the 
American Bible Society. It is highly 
gratifying to receive from these very 


rceard for the memory of the lage ex- 
cellent and venerated President of our 
Societvy—the Hon. F 
Worth like his, such transcendent be- 
nevolence and charity as marked his 


2 different hemisphere, and ure ad- 
mired and respected by the great 
and good of every nation where virtue 
is esteemed, and piety revered. 


Fulham, Dec. 24, 1821. 


I have the honour of transmitting to vou 
a letter addressed by our venerable Pre- 


can Bible Society, on occasion of the re- 
gretted, but neither premature, nor un- 
expected event which has recently de- 
prived them of theirs. T cannot at the 
same time refuse myself the mournful 
eratification of adding the humble tri- 
bute of my affectionate sympathy, to that 
of his Lordship. It was my honoured 
lot to be favoured with the correspond- 
ence of the revered Dr. Boudinot, and 
to be distinguished on more occasions 
than one, by testimonies of his esteem 
and regard. Iwas early impressed with 
a sense of his character, and my admira- 
tion of it has increased, in proportion as 
I have observed his zeal for the propa- 
gation of divine truth and social happi- 
ness, dvring more than ten years of his 
active occupation as a patron and pro- 
moter of Bible Societies. The exertions 
he made to bring about the establish- 
ment of the American Bible Society are 
neither unknown norunhonoured among 
us. Thata life so nearly exhausted at 
the foundation of that Society, should 
have beencontinued to witness its 5th an- 
niversary, isa circumstance which ought 
at once to stimulate our gratitude, and 
diminish our regret. For the venerable 
deceased himself, we have no tears to 
shed but those of joy. He has terminated 
an honourable career by a triumphant 
dissolution; andthe Society of which he 
was not more the honoured President 
than the liberal benefactor, will preserve 
a memorial of his ardent piety, his gen- 
erous philanthropy, and his public use- 
fulness, to the latest posterity. 

[have the honour to be, Rev. and Dear 
Sir, yours, very faithfully, 

JOHN OWEN, 
Secretary ofthe British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 
The Rev. Dr. Milnor, Secretary 
of the American Bible Society. 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Lonpon, Dec. 17, 1821. 

GenTLtemMeN,—In full accordance with 
the feelings of the Committee of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, I now 
discharge the melancholy duty, of com- 
municating the expression of their sym- 
pathy and condolence to their American 
trethren and Fellow-Labourers, on the 
loss which they have sustained in the 
lamented death of their most venerable 
and respected President. 

On suchan event they cannot but in- 
dulge the soothing reflection, that the 
remembrance of departed worth will 
long retain its influence, in promoting 
the interest of that holy religion which 
Dr. Boudinot so zealously cultivated, 
as well as the prosperity of the Society 
which he so zealously laboured to ad- 
vance. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

TEIGNMOUTH, 
President of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 
The Committee of the rapea k 
FOR THE COLUMBIAN STAR. 


can Bible Society. 
Cincinnati Ohio, Feb. 17, 1822. 

On the 11th of January, 1821, a new 
Baptist church was constituted in this 
city, by the name of “ The Enon Baptist 
Church of Cincinnati,” consisting of 29 
members. The church was dependant 
on occasional supplies until the month 
of June, when brother Samur: Eastman 
unexpectedly paid us a visit. After 
preaching for several weeks to much ac- 
ceptance, he complied with the request 
of the church to labour with us for three 
months. During this period, it was pro- 
posed to erect a new place of worship. 
The undertaking was commenced on the 
first of October last. It was the deter- 
mination of the-church, in the erection 
of this edifice, to avoid any responsibili- 
ty which should reach beyond resources 
actually realized. To this rule they have 
firmly adhered; and, under the smiles 
of Divine Providence, this new building, 
dedicated to the worship of the Most 
High, is now very nearly completed, and, 
it is expected, will be opened for Divine 
seryice in about four weeks. 

It deserves to be recorded, with gra- 
titude, that notwithstanding a state of 
pecuniary embarrassment among our 
citizens, almost without a precedent in 
ahy community, contributions in money, 
labour, and materials, have far exceeded 
the hopes of the most sanguine. The 
buiding is situated in the centre of the 
city. It is built of brick. Its size is 40 
feet by 60. The floor is an inclined plane, 
the seats rising above each other, from 
the ag to the opposite extremity of 
the floor; and will accommodate about 
700 persons. ‘The basement story fur- 
nishes a large and commodious vestry, 
30 by 40. 

At the expiration of the first engage- 
ment with brother Eastman, he was in- 
vited to labour among: us for six months 
longer; and, subsequently, to become 
our pastor, which office he has accepted. 
Under his ministry, there have been 
added to the church 16; two have been 
dismissed by letter. Our present num- 
ber is 43, walking together in the fel- 
lowship of the gospel. 


The namber of Episcopal clergymen 
in the United States is 346, distributed 
as follows: In New England, excepting 
Connecticut, 35; Connecticut 45, New 





| w t they have bad at any other sta- 
country, |tion in America. . od 


York 85, New Jersey. 14, Pennsylvania 


Cw 
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28, Dekew 53, Virgin’ 
loa, North Carolina 9, South € aroha ~o, 


from lord Teignmouth, President of 


are 3, Maryland 55, Virgin: 
Georgia 5, Ohio 8, other Western St.ics 
7. ‘he number of congregations Is up- 
wards of 600; one clergyman, in many 
instances, officiating in three or four 
places. The bishops are Drs, White, 
Hobart, Griswold, Moore, Kemp, Croes, 
Bowen, Chase and Brownell. 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in 
Sheffield, Massachusetts, to the Editor 
of the Southern Intelligencer, dated Fe- 





respectable and distinguished charac- | 
ters, such interesting testimonials of} 
‘ give you an account oi the present state 


Las Bouptnor, | 
: prevailed here. t 
| rouse Christians from their slumber lo 
life and character, cannot be confined ; effect this, committees were appointed 
to the small circle of a ncighbourhood, | in every part of the town, to visit pro- 
oreven to the boundaries of a country ; | fessors of religion, to pray with them, 
—they reach to distant nations, and}and exhort them to perform all the du- 
‘ties incumbent on them as Christians ; 
land particularly that a revis al of religion 
should be the great object of their pray- 


Revenenn axp Desn Sirn,—Enclesed } 
. 28 - ? > 
! soon afterwards visited by a delegation 


sident, to the Committee of the Ameri-! 





bruary 8, 1822. 
* Aereeably to your request, I will 


of religion in thisplace. You are «ware 
of the spiritual coldness which lately 
The first object was to 


it 


ers. This duty was faithfully performed, 
and with much zeal.. The effect was 
soen apparent. Our religious meetings 
began to be better attended. We were 


ttsficld, composed of Deacon 
, Mr. B————— and Mr. S ; 
who gave a very interesting relation of 
the rise and progress of the revival in 
that town. This excited the attention 
of the people still more to their religious 
duties. We afterwards appointed four 
committees, to attend at four stations in 
different sections of the town, and to 
follow each otherin succession. The ef- 
fect was apparent immediatcly. An anx- 
ious meeting was also appointed at the 
Rev. Mr. Bradford’s, for every Monday 
evening, which has been numerously at- 
tended. The prospect is truly encour- 
aging and animating. Mr. Bradford al- 
ready numbers more than one hundred 
hopeful subjects of divine mercy. It is 
a glorions day—such a ore as I have 
never bcfore experienced. The effect 
it has had upen myself I would not have 
lost for worlds.” 


from Pi 


[ ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


Extract of a letter received in Washington 
City, dated—Middlebury, (NM. Y¥.) 
12th March, 1822. 

Very Desk Broruer, 

It isnow rather a day of trial upon this 
side of the Genesee River, than a day 
of triumph. Iniquity abounds, errour 
spreads its baneful influence, and false 
teachers multiply—vet the Lord lifts up 
a standard against this swelling fleod. 
In York, a town about 12 miles east of 
the Academy, the Spirit has descended, 
and about 70 have Keen brought to pro- 
fess Jesus before men, in that town and 
in Covington. A church has been re- 
cently formed in York. Mount- Morris 
now receives the shower of grace that 
hung over us last season. This town 
lies about 14 miles ina 8S. E. direction. 
Next week | hope to visit them, being 
sent for to baptize a number of the con- 
verts. In Pilne, 20 miles south from us, 
Ihave formed a Society of about 60 ac- 
tive men, who have voted to build a 
mecting house 60 by 40 feet. In Perry 
village, a large congregation is collected, 
and I spend one Lord’s day in each month 
with them. In Lyons, Ontario county, 
God has appeared in wondrous grace to 
pluck sinners as brands from the burn- 
ing. B. 


Ertract of a letter, receivedin Washington 
City, dated—Hinesburgh, ( Vermout_) 
March 7th, 1822. 

REVEREND AND DeEaR SIR, 


- 
/ 
f 


\ 


sermon and baptized, and then attended 


ofcrence in the evenng. Tf he great 
want of labourers in this pert of the vine- 
yard, has seemed to make it my duty for 
months, to attend some religious meet- 
ing every day ; and in order to fill all my 
engagements, not unfrequently to trave 
several miles by night, or im the rain or 
freezing storms, by day. But a gracious 
God has had me under His holy keeping, 
and preserved my life and health. The 
 defelency of general information among 
our churches of what is transfiring im the 
world, and consequent indi ference about 
the missionary cause, and a scarcity of 
cash, have all contributed to render lan- 
guid the missionary exertions of indivi- 
duals and Societies.* C. 





* From this remark, the friends of Missions wil 
see the innportanee of widely circulating rengrous 
pubiications.——L£ditor. 


Extract of a letter, received in Washington 
City, dated— Amherst, ( Ms.) March 
16th, 1822. 


REVEREND and Dear Sir, 

As it respects the state of religion in 
this vicinity, itisvery low; a uniy ersal 
stupidity seems to perv ade the minds of 
the people. At New Ipswi h, which 1s 
some little distance from this, the Lord 
has poured out his Spirit in a powerful 
manner; and in Sharon, Jaffrey, Dublin 
and New Marlboro, some mercy drops 
have been scattered. In Conway and 
Ashfield there has been a powerful work 
of grace. ‘The Baptist church and So- 
ciety in Ashfield, stand in great need of 
some sound stable man to take charge of 
the flock, who, I think, would receive a 
handsome support. There have been 
some other little refreshings. I am 
very glad to learn that the prospects of 
the Institution are so encouraging. S. 


City, dated—Bristol, (NV. ¥._) March) 
12th, 1822. 
Very PDrar Broraer, 

It is_a subject of deep regret, that the 
churches of our denomination feel, in ge- 
neral, so little interest in the great things 
God is doing. As Christians they ap- 
pear to wonder and rejoice, when told 
of what is taking place in the world. 
Their looks and language say, how can 


importance of putting their own shoulders | 
to the wheel. 

{ thank God he has smiled on your 
benevolent undertakings, and humbly 
hope he will continue his blessing for 
the glory of his greatname. Nothing in 
the present providence of God appears 
to me more astonishing or propitious, 
than the establisliment of the Columbian 
College. When we consider its rapid 
rise, its wise establishment and organiza- 
tion, we can only exclaim—W iat hath 
God wrought ! I pray God to bless this 
infant Institutton—to have it always un- 
der his peculiar care, and render it a rich 
and lasting blessing to Zion, and the na- 
tion. 

God is refreshing with effusions of his 
Spirit, several places in this region. A 
goodly number have become the subjects 
of his grace. ‘The towns of .Wount-Mor- 
ris, Nunda, Phelps, Bloomfield, Sodus, 
Williamson, and some other places, have 
enjoyed, and are enjoying, precious re 
vivals of religion. . 


Extract of a letter, received in Washing- 
ton City, dated—Danbury, ( Con.) 
eWarch 18, 1822. 


Desr Brotarr:—The Lordis doing 
wonders in this region. In the Ridge- 
field church and Society, where I have 
laboured for one-half of the time for se- 
veral years past, a most remarkable revi- 
val of religion commenced last fall. The 





On my return to Vermont, last May, 
I found the churches in a languishing 
state as to spiritual things. The faithful 


ministers of Christ in this region, who! 


have for a long time borne the heat anc 
burden of the day, were almost discou- 
raged; nothing but the promises of God 
presented any prospects of better times; 
they seemed to blow the Gospel trum- 
pet in vain. On arriving at Westford, I 
learnt that a revival had commenced in 
Jericho, which it pleased a gracious God 
to continue until about 70 or 80 souls 
were happily converted to the Lord, 
About 20 have united with the Baptist 
church, and a considerable number have 
joined other Societies. The good work 
spread into Essex: there a like precious 
season has been enjoyed. About 30 
have joined the Baptist church in_ that 
town, and p< rhaps as Many or more the 
Congregational church—whilst others 
are halting between two opinions. In 
Westford and Milton the work have been 
glorious. In Enosburgh, in Richmond, 
in Williston and Charlotte, some mercy 
drops have fallen. In Monkton, 6 or 7 
have recently found Christ precious to 
their souls; 5 of whom I have baptized, 
In Hinesburgh, where at present I reside, 
a refreshing shower has fallen: about 50 
have entertained a hope in the Saviour 
of sinners. [have here baptized 8 youth, 
and several others have united with the 
Congregational church. In New Haven, 
Panton, Bridport, Cornwall and Shore- 
ham,the shower of divine grace have been 
copious and powerful: also, in Orwell, 
Whiting, Brandon, Benson and Dorset, 
they have been made to rejoice. Spring- 
field and several towns onthe east side 
of the mountain, have been refreshed. 
Though many of our towns remain un- 
watered, it can be said with rejoicing in 
many others, that the year past has been 
a time of “ refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord.” The eflicacy of the Cross 
of Christ has been displayed, and the 
witnesses of His salvation multiplied. 

As more than one-half of the churches 
in the north part of the State are desti- 
tute of stated preaching and the admin- 
istration of the ordinances, duty has 
seemed to — on every side. Since 
the 13th of May, in the discharge of the 
duties of my appointment, I have rode 
about 2,800 miles, preached 131 times, 
attended 123 other meetings, such as 
conferences, prayer-inectings, councils, 
&e. Lattendedthe Fairfield, Manches- 
ter, Woodstock and Vermont Associa- 
tions. At the Manchester Association, 1 
assisted in forming a Missionary Society. 
Ihave at sixteen different times gone 
down into the water and baptized 32 re- 
penting believers, and administered the 
Lord’s Supper seven times. 
the churches they had been deprived of 
an administrator more than a year. Be 
pense, or jo er, whilst I have been 
watering these plants, my soul has taken 
fresh draughts at the Fountaih, _ Except 
once, I have invariably preached twice 
on the Sabbath, and then attended con- 
ference in the evening, or preached a 


In some of 


first beginning of the work was manifest 
in our meetings as early as the month of 
September; and has since spread among 
different denominations. In several 
towns adjacent, it may literally be com- 
pared to a fire in a wood, which appear- 
ed smallin the beginning, but has spread 
in every direction. I have been employ- 
edin preaching, and visiting from house 
to house, exhorting and praying with 
great numbers who seem labouring un- 
der the most pungent conviction of sin 
and guilt, and listening to the joyful ac- 
cents of many others whose happy souls 
have just emerged from darkness to light; 
so that for several weeks I have scarcely 
found time for necessary sleep and rest. 
People cannot be prevailed upon to dis- 
perse from the evening meetings until 
late, and great numbers meet again at 
sunrise to join in earnest prayer to God 
for a continuance of the glorious Work ; 
while poor mourning souls beg to be 
remembered at the throne of grace, while 
sighs and tears express the anguish of 
their troubled hearts. The greatest 
number of those who are subjects of the 
work, are the dear youth, but it is not 
confined to them. Some old persons and 
many of the middle aged, are made to 
share in the riches of divine grace. The 
work seems to increase every day. I 
cannot give you any exact account ofthe 
number who have been hopefully bora 
into the Kingdom of the Redeemer. It 
1s supposed, at least between two and 
three hundred have experienced religion 
within afew weeks past. Many instances 
are very extraordinary; but I cannot 
give you particulars now for want of 
room. ry 
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POLITICAL. 








THE JUDICIARY. 

The preservation of our government 
depends, in a considerable degree, upon 
the harmonious operation of all the 
parts, which compose the admirable ma- 
chine. A delicate adjustment was ne- 
cessary, to regulate the balance of pow- 
er between the Union and the several 
States. The latter were independent 
sovereignties, confederated for purposes 
of mutual benefit. They granted to the 
general government all the powers ne- 
cessary for the due exercise of its pro- 
per functions, and retained in their own 
hands all the powers not expressly dele- 
gated by the Constitution. The Su- 
preme Court was established by this 
Constitution to exercise jurisdiction in 
certain prescribed cases. The court has, 
in several instances, pronounced the 
laws of individual states unconstitution- 
al, and consequently null and void. This 
exercise of power has been contended 
to be an assumption on the part of the 
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constitutionality of the laws of the 
bn and of the states, and of setting 
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ed in law have acquiesced in this 
mption of power; but the great 
vy of the people cannot approve it. 
he Constitution had provided that 
judges should form a council of re- 
m to decide upon the constitutional- 
of the laws of Congress, and even of 
several states, and that no law 
uld be binding without their sanc- 
to its constitutionality; and that 
se judges should hold their office dur- 
good behaviour, without any autho- 
yin the people to remove them, or re- 
> their decisions, I venture the asser- 
, that the Constitution would have 
n rejected by every state in the 
on. If they declare a bad law uncon- 
utional, they may also declare a good 
‘void upon the same principle. If 
legislature shall pass a bad law, or 
use to pass a good law, the people 
il elect others in their places to reme- 
the evil; but the judges are not ac- 
ntable to the people for their opini- 
s. A legislative body may be chang- 
at the pleasure of the people; but 
er the court the people hold no right 
change—no power of coercion. From 
at source is the power which they ex- 
ise derived? From the Constitution? 
b:—that is as silent as death upon the 
ject; and it is doubtful whether one 
un ina thousand in the nation would 
te so to amend the Constitution as to 
nfer this power. Is it in the theory of 
rgovernment ? No:—it is in direct 
stility t6 the theory of our govern- 
nt. 
{To be concluded in our next.) 
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Since our last intelligence four 
ys later from England has been 
ceived. Nothing is contained in 
€ latest papers invalidating the 
pinion entertained by our journal- 
* generaily, that war is impend- 
® over Russia and Turkey.— 
atements that do not favour this 
PPosition have been given in let- 
rs from individuals in the vicinity 
the scene of action; but state- 
€nts which allow of no other pos- 
bility, are received from persons 
the same places. The only 
ausible data, therefore, on which 
form a dispassionate judgment 
the case, must be found in the 
ovements of the armies. These 
rongly indicate that hostilities are 

Contemplation. 

England —Xt appears from ab- 
facts in our papers, that it is the 
tention of ministers to impose a 
roperty tax. This plan is said to 

devised for relieving the agri- 
Ulturists—Petitions from their 
vest India plantera, praying that 
ne colonial trade may be opened 
ith the United States, have been 
‘vOurably received by the British 
=Usters ; and, it is said, a plan for 
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‘ture of Coro by the troops of the 
Sy 
ment! 


‘'y system of 


required this step.—Letters from 
| Madrid, to the 14th of January, 
announce the submission of the 
whole of Andalusia to the govern- 
ment.—The i5i:h of February was} 
the day fixed for the mecting of 
the extraordinary Cortes: the ses- 
sion of the ordinary Cortes was to 
terminate on the 12th—The Cor- 
tes have enacted severe laws a- 
gainst the abuse of tbe liberty ol 
the press. 

France-—The deputies of France 
were still engaged in warm de- 
bates on the restrictions of the 
press.-—The situation of the coun- 
itry, generally, is prosperous. 
| Poriugal,—Vhe king bas yield- 
'en to the new order of things; and 





jas acknowledged the independ- 
rence of Chili. 

j. a2 . _— fr } 12 

| Colombia.—Letters from Carac- 
|cas, dated Feb. 25th, contain the 
| important intelligence of the inde- 
' . . 

| pendence of Quito, and the recap 


¥Colombian 


republic—A decree 
i has been issued, ordering the fo- 
reien officers wm the service of the 
republic their back pay, with oth- 
ler allowances. This will give to 
leach of the Irish officers under | 
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Gen. D’Evereux, and those wiso! 
iwent out under the late rener: | 
English, a very considerable sum. 
The opinion of these officers re- 
specting the stability of the go- 
vernment, may be inferred from 
the pufichase, by several of them, 
of considerable plantations. Some 
lave taken estates in Caraccas in 
licu of part of the pecuniary re- 
wards due them.—The illustrious 
president, the congress, and the 
military chicfs of the country, ma- 
nifest the very best feelings to- 
wards those strangers who embark- 
ed their lives and fortunes in the 
service olf the new republic. 
— 
DOMESTIC. 


Ina Message sent by the Presi- 
dent to Congress during the pre- 
sent week, upon the subject of the 
fortifications on Dauphine Island 
and Mobile Point, after showing 
the importance of these positions, 
to the defence of New Orleans, and 
of all that portion of the Union 
which is connected with, and de- 
pendent on the Mississippi, and 
the other waters which empty into 
the Gulf of Mexico, between that 
river and Cape Florida, he adverts 
to the present prospects of our 
country, in terms wiich cannot but 
impart a glow to the patriotic bo- 
som. Ile says: 

“On the important subject of our de- 
fences generally, 1 think proper to ob- 
serve, that the system was adopted im- 
mediately after the late war, by Con- 
gress, on great consideration and «a tho- 
rough knowledge of the effects of that 
war—by the cnormous expense  at- 
tending it—by the waste of life, of pro- 
perty, and by the general distress of the 
country. The amount of debt incurred 
in that war, and due at its conclusion, 
without taking into the estimate other 
losses, having been heretofore commu- 
nicated, need not now be repeated. The 
interest of the debt thus incurred, is four 
times more than the sum necessary, by 
annual appropriations, for the comple- 
tion of our whole system of defence, 
land and naval, to the extent provided 
for, and within the time specified). When 
that system shall be completed the ex- 
pense of construction will cease, and 
our expenditures be proportionably di- 
minished. Should another war occur 
before it is completed, the experience of 
the last marks in characters too strong 
to be mistaken, its inevitable conse- 
quences ; and should such war occur, 
and find us unprepared for it, what will 
be our justification, to the enlightened 
body whom we represent, for not hav- 
ing completed these defences. ‘That 
this system should not have been adopt- 
ed betore the late war, cannot be a cause 
of surprise to any one, because all might 
wish to avoid every expense, the neces- 
sity of which might be, in any degree, 
doubtful. But, with the experience of 
that war before us, it is thought there 
is no cause for hesitation. Will the com- 
pletion of these works, and the augmen- 
tation of our navy, to the point contem-) 
plated by law, require the imposition of 
onerous burthens on cur fellow-citizens, 
such as they cant or will not bear ? 
Have such, or any burthens, been im- 
posed to advance the system to its pre- 
sent stdte? Itis known that no burth- 
ens wifatever have been imposed ; on the 
contrary, that all the direct or internal 
taxes have been long repealed, and none 
paid but those which are indirect and 
voluntary, such as are imposed on arti- 
cles imported: from foreign countries, 
most of which are luxuries, and on the 
vessels employed in the transportation ; 
taxes which some of our most enlight- 
ened citizens think ought to be imposed 
on many of the articles, for the encour- 
agement of our manufactures, even if 
the revenue derived from them could be 
dispensed with. It is known, also, that, 
in all other respects, our condition, as a 
nation, is, in the highest degree, pros- 
perous and flourishing, nearly half the 
debt incurred in the late war having al- 
ready been discharged, and considerable 
progress having also been made in the 
completion of this system of defence, 
and in the construction of other works 
of great extent and utility, by the reve- 
nue derived from these sources and from 
the sale of the public lands. I may add, 
also, that a very génerous provision jas 
been made, from the same sources, for 
the surviving officers and soldiers of our 
revolutionary army. These important 
facts show that this system has been so 
far executed, and may be completed, 
without any real inconvemence to the 
public. Were it, however, otherwise, | 
have full confidence that any burthens, 
which might be found necessary for che 








completion of this system, in both its 


branches, within the term contemplated, 
or much sooner, should any emergency 
require it, would be called for, rather 
than complained of, by our fellow-citi- 
zens.” 


———— 
MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Porto Rico.—Captain Funk arrived at 
New York on the 21st instant, from St. 
Johns. »nforms, that a Freneh corvette 
had touched at that port, and sailed a- 
gom for Martinque, with two piratical 
schooners which she had captured in 
Samana bay, St. Domingo They had a 
Bremen brig in their possession, cap- 
tured the day before and plundered. 
Most of the crew of the piratical vessel 
escaped on shore. 

Extract of a letter from an officer on 
board the United States’ ship Franklin, 
to his father in New York, daied Rio Ja- 
neiro, Dec. 3, 1821.— Our commodore 


papers, or suffering them to be 
opened, before the owners receive 
them. No person is entitled to 
open a paper directed to another 
man, any more than to break open 
aletter. If any of our subscribers 
shall detect an instance of this 
conduct, and will transmit to us 
a statement of the facts, we will 
lay them before the Postmaster 
General, who will, we doubt not, 
apply a speedy corrective. 


LAUNCH OF THE POTOMAC. 


On Saturday last the Poromac, 
a frigate of the largest class, was 





has received despatches from captain 
Ridigeley, of the frigate Constellation, at 
Lima; in consequence of which we are 
all in a hurry to get away, and expect to 
sail the last of (his week for Va!paraiso. 
It is feared all is not going on right be- 
tween lord brane avd our country- 
men in the Pacific.” 


Co 


TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY, 

The number of students in this insti- 
tution is 383. It appears by the cata- 
logue just published, that there are 46 
in the Law class, 138 in the Medical 
class, 89 Seniors, 32 Juniors, 31 Sopho- 
mores, 29 Freshmen, and 62 in the Pre- 
paratory Department. There has been 
a gradual increase in the higher classes 
since the recognition of the Institution 


launched at the Navy Yard in this 
city. The state of the tide, and 
a slight accident, occasioned an 
anticipation of the time set for the 
launch, to the great disappoint- 
ment of multitudes who arrived 
too late. The frigate glided, with- 
out accident, into her destined ele- 
ment, amid the peal of cannon, 
and the glad cheerings of the de- 
lighted spectators.—Campbeil,the 
poet, in his Lectures on Poeiry, in 


supporting the position, that Art, 





in 1818; the increase of the regular 


oe , “=| 
| classes of Undergraduates this year, m 

comparison with the last, is fifteen, of | poetical feclings, 
the Law Class forty, of the Medical ¢ lass | 
; i 


forty-five, and of the whole catalogue, 
one hundred and one. 


FROM THE PENDLETON MESSENGER. 


stone, was found in a swamp about five 
miles below Tuscaloosa, on the Black 


Warrior River, in Alabama, on an In-! lime 
The form of the stone was! 


dian path, 
a flat sided cone, apparently cut by art, 
and of great antiquity, measuring 20 
mches across the 
height, and 16 inches thick, on which is 
the following inscription : 
HISRANEIINDREY 
1232 

Two of the letters are a little injured, 

the hgures are very plain. 
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SOCIETY FOR INDIAN REFORM. 


A new edition has been pub- 
lished of the Constitution and Or- 
ganization of the American So- 
ciety for promoting the civiliza- 
tion and general improvement of 
the Indian tribes within the Uni- 
ted States, with some additional 
documents;—among others, the 
following * Note,” addressed by 
their Corresponding Secretary, to 
the officers and members of the 
Society. 


The Corresponding Secretary of 
“the Society for the Benefit of In- 
dians,” in fulfilment of.the duty 
prescribed for him in the forego- 
ing Constitution, respectfully re- 
quests the various officers of theSo- 
ciety, honorary Members, Special 
Correspondents, and all others of 
its members, after they shal, have 
opportunity deliberately to exam- 
ine and consider the various ob- 
jects specified in the second arti- 
cle of the Constitution, to trans- 
mit to him* their opinion, as to 
these objects ; and if approved, on 
the best means of effecting them. 
Also, any books or documents, 
ancient or modern, printed or in 
manuscript, or information in any 
other form, which may throw 
light on the ancient or modern 
history, or present state, of our 
Indians, in the various particulars 
enumerated in the article above 
referred to. 

The Secretary, believing most. 
sincerely that the objects contem- 
plaed by the Society are of vast 
importance to the welfare of the 
Indians, to the honour of our coun- 
try, and to the interests of our com- 
mon Christianity; and that we 
possess the means requisite, with 
the blessings of Heaven, for the 
attainments of these objects, begs 
leave earnestly to request all gen- 
tlemen who have like feelings and 
views, to lend their aid, in every 
way which they can devise, to ac- 
complish an end so desirable. He 
leaves it to every gentleman to 
pursue his own course in reference 
to this end, and only asks that at- 
tention to it, which its immense 
importance obviously demands. 

With these observations, the 
Secretary leaves the subject with 
his fellow Christians and fellow 
Citizens, adding only the words 
of Lord Nelson, in another case 
applicable to this—Tur Nation, 
now awake to this subject, “ex- 
PECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO 
HIS DUTY.” 


* Nore.—If parcels, by safe private 
conveyance ; if letters, by mail? 


TRANSMISSION OF NEWSPAPERS, 


Frequent complaints are made, 
that newspapers do not arrive in 
season, and sometimes fail alto- 
gether. Among other causes of 
this, we are convinced, may be 
reckoned the conduct of postmas- 
ters or their asSistants, in opening 
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* ‘Those who have ever witnessed 
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this to the examples of the sub- 
of life, 


Of that spectacle, I can never fur- 


obiects artificial 


the 


spectators, 


reflected from 


it 


faces of ten thousand 


wWisneSst d 


They seem yet before me. I sym- 
pathize with their deep and silent 
expectation, and with their final 
burst of enthusiasm. It was not 
a vulgar joy, but an affecting na- 
tional solemnity. When the vast 
bulwark sprang from her cradle, 
the water on she 
swung majestically round, gave 
the imagination of 
the stormy element on which she 
was soon to ride. All the days of 
battle, and the nights of danger 
which she had to encounter, all 
the ends of the earth which she 
had to visit, and all that she had to 
do and to suffer for hercountry,rose 
in awful presemtiment before the 
mind; and when the heart gave 
her a benediction, it was like one 
pronounced on a living being.” 


calm which 


a contrast 


NEW YORK CANALS. 

We promised in our last pa- 
per, to give an abstract of an in- 
teresting article in the last North 
American Review, on the New 
York canals. In looking over it, 
we find, that we can hardly do 
justice, in an abstract, to the im- 
portant facts which it contains, and 
the luminous views which it pre- 
sents of the bearing which these 
canals may be expected to have 
on the interests and policy of a 
large section ofthe Union. We 
have, therefore, concluded to re- 
publish the article at large, ex- 
cepting the disquisitions on the 
comparative claims of those who 
assert their title to be considered 
the original authors of the project. 
In our next, we shall commence 
republishing the article. 

While on this topic, we may 
state, that Ohio has taken a bold 
step towards the great work of 
uniting Lake Erie with the Ohio 
river. She has made liberal appro- 
priations to defray the expenses 
of the necessary surveys, and has 
appointed a board of commission- 
ers to superintend the underta- 
king.—When this canal is finish- 
ed, the communication will be un- 
interrupted from Buffalo, where 
the great Erie canal terminates, 
to Pittsburgh, on the Ohio. Of 
course, therefore, when both ca- 
nals are completed, a line of water 
communication will be opened 
from the Hudson to the Ohio, 
Mississippi and Missouri. How 
amazing are the results, which 
may be anticipated from a suc- 
cessful accomplishment of these 
great undertakings! 


To the Editor of the Columbian Star. 


Dear Sir :—lI have observed in 
your paper of the 16th ult. an ‘ad- 
vertisement of Mr, W..Weodward 
of Philadelphia, stating that he has 
for sale from 1 to 150 copies ot 
Dr. Gill’s Exposition of the Ola 
and New Testament, at a reducec 
price. It will. be considered no 
doubt, by many, as a subject of re- 
gret, that a work so valuable, from 


an author,-shoukd remain in the 
hands of a Bookseller, whilst so 
many of our Baptist Ministers 
throughout these United States are 
destitute of the same. 

I therefore propose. that some 
method may be devised for the 
purchase of the whole or a part 
thereof, and presented, (as may be 
expedient, )tosuch Baptist Church 
es in the Union, as are without 
the work, to be considered as the 
property of said churches, for the 
use of their resident Ministers. 
Should this hint fall into the 
hands of some opulent Christian, 
and the Lord should open his heart, 
he may purchase them at once, 
and add a wreath of glory to his 
crown—else, why not raise it by 
subscription, from the wealthy, the 
liberal, the sincere, the benevolent 
of all classes ? A kind Providence 
has thought fit to bestow unon me 
a daily support, but I will cheer- 
fully give ten dollars towards the 
undertaking. a“ 

Should this proposition fail, why 
not have sermon preached befor 
the most opulent congregations of 
our persuasion, and take up collec- 
tions for this ldudable purpose ?~- 
Let any thing be done that is de- 
sirable, to accomplish the work. 
And, that it may not be thought 
from this address, that the writer 
has in view the immediate interest 
of Mr. Weodward, in the sale of 
the work, I can only say, that I 
know him not personaliy, yet have 
reason to entertain towards him a 
respectful regard. W. 5S. | 

March 12, 1822. 
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evenings ago, in the Maryland le- 
vislature, made this observavion:— 
* Abook, sir,(the New Te 
nas been made to bear 


at 


stament) 
upon this 


with the proefoundest reverence 
and the deepest veneration—a beok 
of iifinitely more value than al! 
other books that ever were writ- 
ten—and were the question put to 
me whether I would take this and 
exclude ail others, and so vice ver- 
sa, 1 would unhesitatingly draw it 
tomy bosom. It is the only source 
of pure morality, the only light to 
guide the dark and wandering 
mind of man; and without which 


ocean, bereft of chart and compass. 
Pity it is, the world should be so 
much in ignorance of the rich 
treasures which lie embodied there; 
and, sir, if there is any thing of 
respectability, any thing estimable 
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From the Baliimare Morning Chrenicle. | 
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Mr. Bruce, of Frederick, a few 


question, that never fails to fill me | 


CONGRESS. 


SENATE. 


The engrossed bill to continuc 
in force an act declaring the a:: 
sent of Congress to certain acts vo: 
the States of South Carolina an | 
Georgia, authorizing the imposi- 
tion of tonnage duty in the ports 
of Charleston, Savannah, and S¢. 
Mary’s, has been read the third 
time, passed, and sent to the House 
for concurrence. 

The bill from the House, sup- 
plementary to the acts granting 
revolutionary pensions, has been 
read. 

The amended bill to provide far 
the collection of duties on imports 
and tonnage in Vlorida, and for 
other purposes, has been read the 
third time. 









































































HOUSE. 
The engrossed bill from the Se- 
nate, supple mentary to an act fi- 
thorizing the disposal of certat 
lots of public ground im the city 
of New Orleans and town of Mo- 
bite, has passed. ’ 
The bill from the Senate to au- 
thorize the State of Ilincis to open 
a canal through the public lands, 
to connect the wate r Lake 
Michigan and Illinvis River, has 
passed. 

THe bill supplementary to the 
act to provide for persons engaged 
in the land and naval service of 
the United States in the revoly- 
tionary was, h.« passed by a ma- 
jority of 125. 

A bill to provide for instructing 
ine the Mid 
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and disciplinine i? 
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ice read, 
ommitted, 

The bill from the Senaie provi- 
ding for the of 3 
territorial government in Florida, 
with amendments by the Moise, 
has passed, and is sent to th 
nate for concurrence 

The bill concerning the com- 
merce end navigation 
has passed, 

The bill from the Senate to con- 
tinue in force an act declaring the 
assent of Congress to acts of the 
State of Carolina, 2 
City Council of Charleston to im- 
pose and collect a duty on the 
tonnage of Vessels from foreign 
ports; and the acts of the State of 
Georgia, authorizing the imposi- 


and « 


establishment 


e Se- 
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of Slorida, 


’ + St 
uthorizing the 


he would be like the mariner up-jtion and collection of a duty on the 
on the stormy and tempestuous! tonnage of vessels in the,ports of 


Savannah and St. Mary’s, has 
been read twice, and committed t 
a committee of the whole. 

The joint resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the most proper d'spo- 





or of-worth about me, I trace itto 
that fountain. It raises man above 
his fallen nature ; it ennebles, and 
gives him a dignified, commanding 
attitude, and though surrounded 
by all the calamities this world 
could heap together, he would be 
great amidst the ruins, and while 
calmly suffering, claim your admi- 
ration and love. A more bounti- 
ful legacy was never lefitoman. I 
speak of it as I have found it.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The following is the bill report- 
ed in the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Xent, in accordance with 
a petition from a large number of 
the citizens of the District : 


A BILL to enable the inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia to form a frame 
of government. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That 
the inhabitants of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they hereby are, authorized 
to hold a Convention, to determine whe- 
ther it will be for their benefit to have 
the rights of self-government extended 
to them, so far as the same may constitu- 
tionally be done ; and, ifthey shall be of 
such opinion, to form a frame of govern- 
ment, to be submitted to Congress for 
their approbation. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
the said Convention shall be composed 
of twelve representatives for the City of 
Washington, and that part of the county 
of Washington east of Rock Creek ; of 
eight representatives for the town of 
Georgetown, and that part of the county 
west of Rock Creek ; and ofnine repfte- 
sentatives fromthe town and county of 
Alexandria, The said representatives 
to be free white taxable males, inhabit- 
ants of said district, above the age of 
twenty-one years, who shall be chosen 
by ballot, by the free white taxable 
males, inhabitants of said district, above 
the age of twenty-one years, on the 
day of next, under the superintend- 
ence of such judges, at such place in 
each of the said towns, and subject to 
such other directions, as the President 
of the United States may prescribe. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That 
the persons so chosen, shall conyene, in 
the City of Washington, at such place as 
shall be fixed by the President of the 
United States, on day of » and 
shall organize themselves by the appoint- 
mentofa presiding officer, and such other 
officers as may be necessary. A majority 
of the members shall constitute a quo- 
rum, and their proceedings shall be com- 
municated to the President of the United 
States, to be by him laid before Congress 
at their next session. 


The Russian Governor of Kam- 
skatka has addressed a note to the 
Missionaries at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, assuring them that wherever 
the name of Alexander is acknow- 


sition of the National Paintines, 
executed by Col. Trumbull, wa 
read a third time, passed, and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 

A resolution to concur with the 
President in his recommendation 
to recognize the independence of 
several of the South-American 
States, and appropriating $100,- 
000, for carrying it into effect, 
passed the House, with only one 
dissenting voice. 
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The Supreme Covrt, afier a 
session of seven weeks, and hear- 
ing all the causes which were rea- 
dy for argument, adjourned, on 
Friday evening last, until the next 
term. 


The Pensioners of the United 
States may now receive their ar- 
rears of pensions at the several 
offices in the United States for pay- 
ing the same; funds having been 
transmitted for the purpose. 


An interesting report was made 
in the House of Representatives on 
Monday last, by Mr. Blackledge, 
from the Committee on the Public 
Buildings, accompanying a_ bill 
making further appropriations for 
the completion of the Capitol— 
The committee recommend an ap- 
propriation of $ 120,000; which 
sum, it is estimated, will be suffi- 
cient to finish all the committee 
rooms, and to complete the large 
dome over the Centre Building. 








DIED, 


On Saturday night last, after a long ith 
ness, Col. Samurt Lane, a worthy «officer 
of the army during the late war, «nd, 
for several years past, Commissioner of 
the Public Buildings at the seat of gov. 
ernment. 





Notice. 


THE Annual Meeting of the Bible 
Society for the District of Columbia, will 
be held in Dr. Laurie’s Church, F street, 
on Monday next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Alterations in the constitution will be 
offered for adoption, and Managers for 
the ensuing year chosen. 

JOHN COYLE, Ree. See. 

mar 30— 





Christian Repository. 

Wanted to engage a young man 
of respectable literary talents, joined 
with piety, to edit, or assist in editmg, 
this papcr, after its contemplated en- 
largement. A printer would be prefer 
ved; though this is not absolutely requi- 





ledged, Protection should be alfosd- 
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Christianity at all,and yet calling 
forth our admiration aod our ten- 
derness—certain varieties of mo- 
ral complexion, far more fair and 
more engaging than certain other 
varieties ; and to prove that the 
guspel may have had no share in 
the formation of them, they in fact 
stood out to the notice and respect 
of the world before the gospel was 
ever heard of. The classic page 
of antiquity sparkles with repeat- 
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e. lr isto goto the man 
a ieee, ot while we frankly 
award it to him that hit pulse 
beats high in the pride of nnegn- 
ty—it isto tell him, that he who 
keeps it in living play, and who 


sustains the loftiness of its move-! 
one moment of! 


ments, and who, in 


not in all his thoughts. 
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ical inspiration, that our philoso- 


would often be the highest 
mendation which cou!d be paid to 
an essay on ordinary topics Of sci- 
; Unable, 
by ho- 

inion, 


‘ 28 
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fully followed his predecessors, | 
com- 


ss 
anc 


ed exemplifications of what Is 
‘bricht and beautiful in the charac- 
‘ter of man; nor do all its descrip- 
tions of external nature waken up 
» an enthusiasm of pleasure, as 
it bears testimony to some 

| 


ithe history of the species. And 
rit be the kindliness of ma- 
»al affection, or the unwearied- 
i ness of filial piety, or the constancy 
of tried and unalterable friendship, 
or the ca 
ltriotism, or the rigour of unbend- 
ing Ade 
corded virtues, which shed a glory 


lever the remembrance of Greece 


‘and of Rome—we fully concede 1 | 
er ito the admiring scholar, that they; 


me and all of them were some- 


mes exemplified in those days of} 
|Heathenism ; and that out of the! 
i materials of a period, crowded as | 


meral abominations, 
there may also be gathered things 
iwhich are pure, and lovely, anc 


with 


! it was 


itrue. and just, and honest, and of 
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claim. If it dwell not in the na- 
; tv of the mind, you can- 
not create or quicken it, 
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ve ~'vac 
by the 
fame; and if it really 
in native truth, tenderness, 

power, all pez that 
falls short of secluding it from 
ink,and paper, instead of sub- 
luing, nourishes it; and, accord- 
temper of the individu- 
al, makes it pathetic or indignant 
Lord Byron’s 
genius was unquestionably ma- 
tured and kindled by the provok- 


yreatn ot 
’yist 


secution 
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or philosophical. 


ing reception of his first essays; 
and though Milton had fallen on 
evil days, and lived in a commu- 
nity prepared to purchase his Pa- 


appear that his muse drooped 


sphere. On the contrary, we owe 
So well esta- 
blished is it, that disappointment 


and 


and sorrow are the nurse of poet- 


ohice! statesman, in his Notes on 
Virginia, seriously mentions it as 
a circumstance that confirms the 
inferiority of the 
‘Misery,’ he beautifully 
observes, ‘is often the parent of 
the most affecting touches of poe- 
try. Among the blacks is misery 
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e | vity of man ! 


ittle poem. We}! 


| good report. 
« What do we mean then, it may 
jbe asked, by the universal depra- 
How shall we 
the admission now 


re- 
made, 
{with the unqualified and authori- 
j tative language ¢ fthe Bible, when 


ico! 


neile 
eh 


fF he 
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bke peat 


corruption ! 
that desperate wick- 
is every where as- 
‘dto all the men of ail the fa- 
nilies that be on the face of the 
th ? And how can such a tri- 
of acknowledgement be 
awarded tothe sages and the pa- 
triots of annquity, who yet, as the 
of our failen nature, 
be outcasts from the favour 
f Ged, and have the character of 
evilsiamped upon the imagination 
of the thoughts oftheir hearts con 
tinually ? 


he 
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“In reply to these questions, jet 

us speak to your own experiment 
ecoliections on a subject in which 
you are aided, both by the comscious- 
ness of what passes within you, 
and by your observation of the cha- 
racter of others. Might not a sense 
of honour elevate that heart which 
1s totally unfurnished with a sense 
of God? Might not an impulse 
of compassionate feeling be sent 
into that bosom which is never 
once visited by a movement of du- 
teous loyalty towards the Lawgiver 
in Heaven! Might not occasions 
of intercourse with the beings 
around us, develope whatever there 
iS in our nature of generosity, and 
friendship, and integrity, and pa 
triotism ; and yet the unseen Be- 
ing, who placed us in this theatre, 
be nether loved nor obeyed, nor 
listened to? Amid the manifold 
varieties of human character, and 
the number of constitutional prin- 
ciples which enter into its compo- 
sition, might there not be an indi- 
vidual in whom the constitutional 
virtues so blaze forth and have the 
ascendency, as to give a general ef- 
fect of gracefulness to the whole 
ot this moral exhibition; and yet, 
may not that individual be as un- 
mindful of his God, as if the 
principles of his constitution had 
been mixed up in such a different 
proportion, as to make him an odi- 
ous and a revolting spectacie ? In 
a word, might not Sensibility shed 
forth its tears, and Friendship per- 
form its services, and Liberality 
impart of its treasure, and Patrict- 


-aceful or elevated doing out of 
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ity, oranvy other ot the re-) 
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| leaving this theatre of display, and 
bursting loose from the framework 
of mortality, stand in the presence | 
f his Judge, and have the questior 
hast thou done 


{ constitution- 


put te him, What 
upto me’ this man 


he got upon earth, and all 
verence that he 
him, may, naked 
before Him who 
throne, be left with« 
without an argument.’ 
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tions, and, while we gaze in tender- 
ness upon him—it is to read to) 
him. out of his own character, how | 


ing may be in full operation, while 
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is, that, instead of an odious and 2) °*"- Washington ¢ 
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cines, &c. Aiso,a general assoriment of 
Fancy articles, viz. 

Walking Canes, 

Hat, Hair,Cloth, Teeth and othe? brushes 
Razors and kazor Strops, 

Pomade in jars and rolis, 

Antique Oil, Cologne Water, 

Soaps, Wash Balls, 

French Playing Cards, 

Dressing and Fine Teeth Combs, 
Charcoal and Coral Teeth Powders, 
Soda Powders, 

Hudson’s bes’ Japan Blacking, Kc. &e 
Also, M.Jer’s Cough Drops, so much 


recommenced for Consumptions,Coughs, 
&e. &e. 
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FOR SAL? AT THE COLT MBIANS 
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THE ADDRESS 
Delivered at the 
Opening of the Columbian§ 

9th January, 1822, 

Ry the Rev. Dr. Willmm § 
Presient of the Institutigy 
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FORK SALE, a few copies of* 
of the History, Literature, and 
} gy of THE HINDOOS: inchadi 
bute description of their 
Customs, and translations ff 
principal Works; in two 
Ws. Warp, Missionary at Se 
the 2d edition, carefully abr 
greatly improved. fnquire 
Woodward, Bookseller, Ph 
the N. FE. corner of Market 
street of said city; or at this 
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the discretion to burn his verses,jour community, as the poetical;; would be some hope. 
and has raised his poetry to aj the trunk-makers can bear us wit- 
higher strain, than any mere in-}ness, The most unhappy circum- 
spiration of the muse, by the ad-; stance is, that a good dea! of this 


ism earn the gratitude of its coun- 
try, and Honour remain itself en- pl 
tire and untainted, and ail the soft- 


tely. It shall 
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mixiure of a sublime philosophy. | 
Cicero wrote poetry; but, uniucki-; 
ly for his reputation he cid not} 
Lritate Plato’s example; and some | 
of bis verses have survived and} 
betrayed themselves to the world. | 
As'a general rule, young men, 
ought to be counselled to take | 
Piato and not Cicero for their| 
model on this occasion, and to 
commit carefully to the flames all 
this first species of poetry. Even 
if they have a strong poctical ge- 
ius, it will rarely happen that 
these first flights will do it justice. 
If Virgil wrote the kite. pieces, 
which bear his name—V irgil, who 
in the severity of his judgment 


poetry has been quite respectabie, 
and such as in the time and place 
which elicited it, would have done 
its authors credit; nay, of which, 
without a complimentary over- 
rating, a critic might speak as 
hopefully, as of the majority of 
political pamphlets, of voyages 
and travels, and the journals there- 
of, which have been appearing si- 
multaweously from our press. Did 
we however say this, did we, in 
reviewing such poems, observe 
that they discovered laudable in- 
dustry, that the author had spared 
no pains to make them good, that 
we gave him credit for an intense 





condemned the Aneid to the 
flames—what would be his morti- 
fication, could he return to life, to 
find the Culex, and the Copa, and 
the Moretum extant’ Lord Byron 
would gladly have toiled many 
busy days, to have redeemed his 
Hours of Idleness from the world’s 
knowledge. The difficulty is, that 
this youthful poetry, which is very 
creditable to the young men and 
women who write it, which fills up 


a corner handsomely in « newspa- 


helps ov the periodical dul- 
ee 2s magazine, and is a trea- 
gure to the happy a/bum, which 


‘poaity a very different thing 


labour bestowed on every line, that 
he had consulted all the preceding 
poets, and borrowed from them 
every thing which his subject ad- 
mitted, that he had evinced a 
praiseworthy diffidence of his own 
powers,that there was nota couplet 
in his works which did not testify 
to a hopeful teachableness, and 
that in confining himself to the 
technical! dialect of poetry, choos- 
ing no epithets but such as Pope 
had used before, making his he- 
roes all corsairs, and his heroines 
ali ladies of the lake, he was de- 
termined to approve himself as a 
{painstaking, un retending, and 

docile bard; did we say this, as 
we might with truth of most of 





ean 0asl of something original, is 


‘Bes that other mative poetry, that 
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FRHUDENCE IN THE Dt FENCE OF IM- 
PORTANT DOCTRINES, 
«“ While we assert with zeal eve- 
ry doctrine of Christianity, let us 
not forget that there is a zeal with- 
out discrimination; and that, to 
bring such a spirit to the defence 
of our faith, or of any one of its 
peculiarities, is not to vindicate the 
cause, but to discredit it. Now, 
there is a way of maintaining the 
utter depravity of our nature, and 
of doing it in sucha style of sweep- 
ing and of vehement asseveration, 
as to render it not merely obnox- 
ious to the taste, but obnoxious to 
the understanding. On this sub- 
ject there is often a roundness and 
a temerity of announcement, which 
any intelligent man, looking at the 
phenomena of human character 
with his own eyes, cannot go along 
with; and thusit is, that there are 
judicious defenders of orthodoxy, 
who have mustered against it not 
merely a positive dislike, but a po- 
sitive strength of observation and 
argument. Let the nature of man 
be a ruin, as it certainly is, it is ob- 
vious to the most common discern- 
ment, that it does not offer one un- 
varied and unalleviated mass of 
deformity. There are certain 
phrases, and certain exhibitions of 
this nature, which are more lovely 
than others—certain traits of cha- 


enings of what is amiable, and all 
the glories of what is chivalrous 
and manly. gather into one bright 
effulgency of moral accomplish- 
ment on the person of him who 
never, for a single day of his life, 
subordinates one habit, or one af- 
fection, to the willof the Almigb- 
ty ; whois just as careless and as 
unconcerned about God, as if the 
native tendencies of his constitution 
had compounded him into a mon- 
ster of deformity ; and who just as 
effectually realizes this attribute 
of rebellion against his Maker, as 
the most loathsome and profligate 
of the species, that he walks in the 
counsel of his own heart, and after 
the sight of his own eyes? 


«“ The way, then, to assert the 
depravity of man, is to fasten on 
the radical element of depravity, 
and to show how deeply it lies in- 
corporated with his moral consti- 
tution. It is not by an utterance 
of rash and sweeping totality to 
refuse him the possession of what 
is kind in sympathy, or of what is 
dignified in principle—for this 
were in the face of all observation. 
It is to charge him direct with his} 
utter disloyalty to God. It is to 
convict him of treason against the 
majesty of Heaven. It is to press 
home upon him the impiety of not 
caring about God. It is to tell him, 
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 eysreeweie' T. COOTE has recently 
/ received considerable additions to 
his usual assortment of Plain and Fancy 


Goods, comprising, amongst a great va- 


riety of others, the following 

the very first quality, and w 

sell cheap : 

Printed furniture calicoes, domestic 
manufacture, 

Furniture dimities 
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cers, turbans, &c. 

Superb Merino robes 

7-4 Cold. do shawis 

Merino trimmings 

Ladies’ Morocco boots 
ditto walking shoes |. 
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Boys’ & youth’s ditto | sup. quality 

full assortment 

White and black silk hose, 

Linen cambrics and cambric handk’fs 

Extra long white kid gloves 

Rich Ribbons 

Black and white Thule 

Cambric, Jaconet, and Mull muslins 

White crapes, very fine 

a and white bandeaus 

Black and coloured morocco reticules 

Black Bombazettes 

Black silk and Tabby velvets 

Light drab ditto 

Fancy cravats and waddings 

Russian diapers and crash 

Scotch, Russia, and Irish sheetings 

Domestic and British shirtings 

6-4 Domestic sheeting 

Domestic Checks and Plaids ; 

Redticking and Qil-cloths.—Also 
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several Philadelphia made Trunks. 
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25 cents, A SERMON, deliver® 
the American Board of Ca 
for Foreign Missions, at 
meeting in Springfield, Mass 
September 19, 1821; by the 
diah Morse, D:D. late Mind 
First Congregational Society if 
town, near Boston, new res 
Haven, Connecticut. Publ 
of the Board. 
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DR. R. SMETHED 
DENTIST; . 


gic peibetige me informs B® 
and others having occa® 
professional services, that he fi 
from his late residence ont 
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De Krafft’s Printing Office, 08° 
Avenue, froning the Centre 
near the office of the Nat 
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day, Sundays excepted, from 
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Two three-story BRICK 
on Greenteaf’s Point, adjou 

dence of Commodore Rodge® 
houses are as pleasantly situa®™ 
in this city, commanding 4 
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m 
view of the Potomac. st! 
delightful residence for a 8h® 
teel family. Spacious coac! M 
stables are attachad to them 
the door is a pump of exe 
They will be let separately Of 
and, to.a good tenant, the ter 
very moderate. Inquire at G 
feb. 16: : i 
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